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COATS-OF-ARKMS SURVIVING ON THE WALLS OF FAMAGUSTA, 


FAMAGUSTA. 


By GeorGe Jerrery, Curator of Ancient Monuments, Cyprus. 


HE fortress of Famagusta, in the island of Cyprus, is one of the most remarkable 
structures of the kind, and a monument to the colonial enterprise of the sister republics 
of Genoa and Venice during the later Middle Ages. As the emporium of Levantine 

trade during the fourteenth century, Famagusta owes its origin to the fall of Acre, the last 
stronghold of the Crusading kingdom of Jerusalem, in 1291 (18th May); but its still perfectly 
preserved walls, which display the whole course of early artillery fortification science, belong 
to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and the changed conditions of warfare imposed by the 
Turkish advance on Europe. 

History. 

In 1191 Cyprus was conquered and definitely occupied by the Latin Crusaders 
accompanying Richard I., King of England, on the third Crusade. In the following year the 
island was ceded, apparently as a fief of the English Crown, to Guy de Lusignan, titular 
King of Jerusalem. At that time the present city of Famagusta, with its surrounding wall, 
had no existence, and the feudal lordship of the first sovereigns of the Lusignan dynasty 
centred in the strong castle and royal palace of Nicosia, monuments which have since 
completely disappeared. The principal port of Cyprus during the thirteenth century was 
Limassol (known under a variety of names), and thence the Crusading expeditions were fitted 
out, and there the commerce of the island centred. 

During the reigns of— 

(1) Guy de Lusignan, King of Jerusalem, Lord of Cyprus, 1192-1194 ; 
(2) Amaury, King of Jerusalem, King of Cyprus, 1194-1205 ; 
(3) Hugh L., King of Cyprus, 1205-1218 ; 
(4) Henry L., King of Cyprus, Lord of Jerusalem, 1218-1258 ; 
(5) Hugh IL., King of Cyprus, Lord of Jerusalem, 1253-1267 ; 
(6) Hugh IIL., King of Cyprus and Jerusalem, 1267-1284; 
(7) John L, King of Cyprus and Jerusalem, 1284-1285, 


the site of Famagusta was probably occupied by an unwalled Byzantine village at the side 
of the lagunes which occur at this point on the coast.* At some date during the thirteenth 


remains appear of a subsequent date, and the church of St. 
Oldenburg in 1211, the port of Famagusta was inexistence George is certainly in the early fourteenth-century style, or 
in his time, and protected by a castle; but the present at least belongs to the end of the thirteenth century. 
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* According to a description by the pilgrim Willibald of 
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century a castle was built in the Latin style at the entrance of the natural harbour formed by 
these lagunes, which in those days were probably much deeper and more extensive than at the 
present time, the coast line having perceptibly risen during the past thousand years. This 
castle still survives in a curious manner embedded within the later fortifications of the town. 

It is recorded that King Hugh III. ordered the destruction of an ancient castle of the 
Knights Templars at a place still called Gastria (Kastron), on the northern side of Famagusta 
Bay, about the year 1280. We may suppose that to replace this fortress as a protection to 
the eastern shore of the island the present citadel of Famagusta was erected. 

Attached to the castle of Famagusta was a very beautiful church, now known as St. George 
the Latin, perhaps the most beautiful specimen of thirteenth-century ecclesiastical building in 
the French style remaining in the island, built just across the moat near the original castle gate, 
on its south side. This church (illustrated in Journan R.I.B.A., 28th July 1906, p. 488) was 
evidently intended to supply the needs of the local Latin community as well as of the garrison 
of the castle. It is an example of the not uncommon fortified churches of the period; and, 
although completely ruined, it still retains evidences of its curious destination and use in the 
days before the introduction of gunpowder. From its ornamentation it is certainly no earlier 
than the end of the century. It is partly built out of the remains of an ancient temple. 

The foundation of Famagusta as a walled city, much as we see it at the present day, dates 
from the reign of 

(8) Henry II., King of Jerusalem and Cyprus, 1285 -1324. 


During this eventful period the fall of Acre and the loss of the famous Crusading kingdom 
of Jerusalem caused the greatest change in the island. Henry welcomed the refugees from 
Acre, and established the greater part of them in the new settlement on the eastern coast of 
the island. The great military orders seem, however, to have settled at Limassol; and the 
order in which Englishmen naturally take an interest, the Knights of St. Thomas of Acre, was 
provided with a convent and chapel of St. Nicholas, in Nicosia. 

On 18th May 1291 Acre was occupied by the Saracens, and the Christians (such of 
them as escaped the general massacre) passed over to Cyprus in the course of the same 
evening and night. The great centre of European commerce in the Levant was thus transferred 
in amost surprisingly short space of time across the intervening hundred miles of sea, and the 
new city must have been immediately inaugurated. We have very clear evidence of the 
rapidity with which the new home of the Levantine merchants and nobles from the Holy Land 
was built by the statement in the inscription remaining on the south side of the cathedral of 
St. Nicholas to the effect that in 1311 two-thirds of this most important monument of a medizeval 
city was already finished (i.c. twenty years after the fall of Acre). * 

The most flourishing period in the history of Cyprus (and of Famagusta) was during the 
reign of 

(9) Hugh LV., King of Jerusalem and Cyprus, 1324-1358. 


The large influx of Europeans into the island during the preceding reign had introduced 
the arts and civilisation of the West. To this period belong the numerous Gothic churches 
which have been exhaustively studied and described by M. Camille Enlart in L’Art Gothique 
en Chypre (1899). Many accounts survive of the wealth and luxury of the citizens during 
the early fourteenth century. The extravagant prodigality of certain merchants reminds one 
of similar stories of the Fuggers of Augsburg in later times ; even the wives of these merchants 


* According to the //istoria of Florio Bustron [14891,a this period we may perhaps assign the excavation of the 
great expenditure of money took place in the year 1310 fox great fosse. The ** Tower of the Chain,” or chain-gate of 


the enclosure of the city with a fortified enceinte. To the port, is mentioned by Macheras in 1368. 
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dressed in a manner which astonished European visitors unaccustomed to such display in 
their own less luxurious courts. The presence of so much wealth and luxury naturally 
necessitated a strong protecting wall round such a city as Famagusta had become, and the 
magnificent rock-hewn ditch which forms the most remarkable feature of the fortifications 
doubtless was excavated both as a protection and as a quarry for stone to be used in the new 
buildings. 

For eighty-one years the city of Famagusta was under the rule of the Lusignan dynasty 
of Cyprus—from its origin as a place of refuge for the exiled Christians of the Holy Land 
and Syria until 1372. To this period belong the Cathedral of St. Nicholas, the adjacent 
medieval bishop’s palace, the churches of St. George the Latin, the Carmelites, the 
Franciscans, the Nestorians, and perhaps St. Anne. Some medieval shops, formerly the 
rez-de-chaussée of the bishop’s palace, and the hardly traceable vestige of the original royal 
palace in the centre of the town, may be added to the list. But the most important historical 
monument of the city is perhaps the castle or citadel of the fortress. 

To the splendours of the reign of Hugh IV., in whose time most of the finest buildings 
in Cyprus seem to have been erected (Bella Paese, Cathedrais of Nicosia and Famagusta 
completed, numerous churches, &e., and above all the city of Famagusta, created the 
emporium of the East), succeeded the disastrous period of 


(10) Peter I., King of Jerusalem and Cyprus, 1358-1369 ; 
(11) Peter IL., King of Jerusalem and Cyprus, 1369-1382. 


Abandoned by the European princes, who no longer led their feudal levies and armed 
pilgrimages or Crusaders on fruitless efforts to recover the Holy Sepulchre and the possessions 
of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem from the hands of the Saracens, the Lusignan kings began 
to find their position untenable. The misfortunes of the Lusignans and their feudal govern- 
ment became the opportunity for the great trading republics of Italy to step in and secure 
provinces in the Levant under a system approximating to the colonisation of modern days. 

In 1372 occurred an untoward incident: Peter I1., then King of Cyprus, was crowned 
King of Jerusalem (according to custom, and as an empty pageant) in the Cathedral of 
St. Nicholas, in Famagusta. The custom seems to have been for the two Consuls of Genoa 
and Venice to lead the horse of the King in the procession returning from the ceremony, 
one on either side. On this occasion a dispute as to precedence between the two republican 
representatives led to a bloody fray, in which the King, siding with the Venetians, was rash 
enough to order a general massacre of the Genoese. This very naturally led to a terrible 
reprisal on the part of the Genoese Republic, which at once dispatched a considerable tleet to 
avenge the victims. The island was ravaged, Famagusta was definitely occupied, and James 
de Lusignan, the King’s uncle and heir to the throne, was carried off as a hostage for the 
payment of a heavy indemnity. 

From 1372 dates the Genoese occupation of Famagusta and a considerable area of country 
around. Thereafter the rest of the island, although nominally still under the sway of the 
Lusignans, was to a great extent tributary either to the Republic of Genoa or to other powers. 

According to Sismondi (Itépubliques, iv. p. 55), the Genoese admirals Catani and 
Fregoso treated the island with consideration, but the cost of the expedition for its subjection 
had to be borne by the unfortunate islanders. M. Camille Enlart recently contributed an 
interesting article to the Archeological Institute Journal (“ Fouilles dans les églises do 
Famagouste, 1899 ’’), describing the Genoese occupation of the city in connection with certain 
tombstones in the church of St. Francis. He says: —“The Mahone (Magona in modern 
Italian=a foundry or workshop) was a very curious institution. At the present day we are 
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disposed to consider a war carried on as a financial speculation to be a very modern idea. 
Nothing is less exact. When the Genoese proceeded to pillage Cyprus and occupy Famagusta 
in 1373, they had already organised the expedition by means of subscriptions, according to a 
system then in vogue. The citizens of Genoa armed and equipped their fleet as shareholders 
in @ company, and it was at a pro rata on their investments that they received dividends of 
the booty, and an interest on the perpetual annual tribute exacted and pledged by the posses- 
sion of Famagusta. At the end of the year, when the treaty was signed, the subscribers, who 
had invested a capital of 2,560,000 francs in bonds, constituted themselves into a company 
called ‘ La Mahone,’ with permanent commercial privileges. The administrators of this com- 
pany were called ‘ Massari’ (stewards). 

“Tn 1403, when Ugolino Prisco di Careto, Massaro di Famagusta, died, the Mahone was 
divided into two companies, the Old and the New Mahone. A few years later, in 1408, these 
companies were fused with the Customs administration, under the name of the Office of 
St. George, which at a later date was known as the Bank of St. George; but in this combina- 
tion the Mahone maintained its distinct interests by accepting bonds for about six millions. 
In 1447 the Republic of Genoa, which had been for some years unable to discharge its 
liabilities towards the Office of St. George, was obliged to abandon the colony of Famagusta 
to that corporation.” 

The Genoese occupation extended throughout the reigns of— 

(12) James I., King of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia, 1382-1398 ; 

(13) Janus, King of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia, 1398-1482 ; 

(14) John II., King of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia, 1432-1458 ; 

(15) Charlotte, Queen of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia, 1458-1460. 
sut few, if any, monumental records remain of the “ Superb” Republic. King Janus seems 
to have attempted to regain possession of the city for the Lusignan Crown in 1402, for 
which purpose he obtained artillery (for stone shot) from Venice, but his efforts were in vain. 
The Genoese maintained their hold of the only important port of Cyprus until the complete 
collapse of the Lusignan dynasty took place in the disputed succession of Charlotte, the last 
legitimate representative of the house. Her bastard brother succeeded, with the aid of his 
suzerain, the Caliph of Egypt, in driving out of the island both the Genoese and the last 
legitimate kings of Cyprus. 

From this time dates the imposition of a tribute on the island by the Moslem Govern- 
ments of Egypt and afterwards of Turkey. 

(16) James II. (Bastard), King of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia, 1460-1473 ; 
(17) James III., King of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia, 1473-1474 ; 
(18) Catherine Cornaro, Queen of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia, 1474-1484. 

In 1489 (31st May) Catherine Cornaro ceded the kingdom of Cyprus to the Doge 

Agostino Barbarigo, who died in 1501. 


Doge Ss of Venice. 


Leonardo Loredano . . 1501 Francesco Veniero 1554 
Antonio Grimani ; . 1521 Lorenzo de Prioli 1556 
Andrea Gritti . . 1528 Hieronimo de Prioli . - 2559 
Pietro Lando . . 1538 Pietro Loredano 1567 
Francesco Donato. . 1545 Alvigi Mocenigo 1570 
Marcantonio Trivisano . 1553 

* In 1464 Famagusta was abandoned by the Genoese Egyptand the Venetians, under a treaty by which the Genoese 


Government to King James Il. and his allies the Soldan of laws and customs were to be continued within the city. 
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The Venetian administration of Cyprus was confided to a lieutenant-governor, assisted 
by a council consisting of two “ Consiglieri,” two ‘‘ Ricevetori” (receivers-general), and the 
“ Pyoveditore,” or military administrator. In conformity with republican usages, this 
“Council of Six” replaced the former royal court, with its constable, seneschal, chamber- 
lains, &e. 

The first care of the Venetian Government was to place the island in a state of defence as 
an eastern “ bulwark of the Faith,” adopting such improvements as were then being intro- 
duced into the military art of the vanishing Middle Ages. With this object in view, the hill 
fortresses of the previous Government were condemned, and in order to prevent their being 
used as refuges for banditti they were rendered uninhabitable. Each of the fortresses of 
importance which were preserved seems to have been placed in the hands of a governor, who 
was also a military engineer. A list of the lieutenant-governors of Cyprus and of the sub- 
ordinate officials of the Venetian administration has yet to be discovered in the Venetian 
archives. ‘Two names still survive on the walls of Famagusta, but apparently nowhere else 
in the island are such traces of its former administrators to be found : 


Prefect, 1492. 
Prefect, 1496. 


(Citadel gateway.) 
(Water-gate and west wall.) 


Nicolo Foscarini. 
Nicolo Prioli. 


It is also on record that the first Venetian governor was General Francesco Prioli; that 
a certain Carlo Capello, “‘ Viceroy of Cyprus,” was buried in the Cathedral of Nicosia ; and that 
Cristoforo del Moro, whose adventures in Cyprus afforded the subject for a sixteenth-century 
novel, was very probably the original of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Othello.” In 1570 the unfortunate 
governor of the island, Astorre Baglione, was cruelly beheaded by the Turks in Famagusta, in 
spite of a treaty of capitulation.* 

In 1571 Cyprus became a province of the Turkish Empire, and has remained such ever 
since. At first it was classed as a pashalik, the government being entrusted to a Pasha of the 
highest grade resident in Nicosia, whilst two others of inferior rank were appointed to Papho 
and Famagusta. This arrangement seems to have been altered in 1670, when Cyprus was 
transferred to the government of the Qapudan Pasha (Governor of the Archipelago), who 
delegated his authority to an official called a Musellim, the local governor of Famagusta being 
an Agha. In 1839 a Khatti-Sherif was published by the Sultan Abdul Medjid still further 
modifying the administration. The Governor of Cyprus now received the title of “* Kaimakam,” 
and was assisted by a council or divan of eight, amongst whom were members of the Orthodox, 
Maronite, and Armenian Churches.t 

The Ottoman Sultan Selim II. enjoyed his coveted possession of Cyprus but for a short 
time. He died in 1574, and was succeeded by— 


* In acquiring the sovereignty of the island the Vene- 
tians, doubtless, anticipated that Famagusta would regain 
the remarkable position as an eastern emporium which it 
had enjoyed when first built as a successor to Acre. But 
such an idea was doomed to disappointment. The city 
never regained any importance at all. The times were 
changed, and the presence of the Turks in Constantinople 
accounts for the ruin of Christian commerce in the Black 
Sea and the Levant. 

With the Venetian occupation, Famagusta was placed 
upon a new footing. No longer a mere stronghold whence 
the unhappy fortunes of the Lusignan kingdom could be 
controlled by the tyrannous “Mahone,” the city now 
became the chief port of a regular colonial possession of a 
commercially minded republic. 


In addition to the imposing fortifications, the Venetians 
also built a suitable palace for the “ Proveditore ” (military 
administrator), the ruins of which, with its arcaded front, 
still survive in the centre of the city. Opposite this palace 
were erected the customary twin columns to support the 
insignia of the Republic of St. Mark, which also survive 
intact at the present day. They have also left a few 
traces of more domestic architecture. 

Cyprus flourished under the Venetian rule, the oppressive 
feudalism of the Middle Ages was alleviated, the natural 
resources of the country were cultivated, but Famagusta 
as a city never recovered its earlier prosperity —it remained 
a mere fortress filled with ruins, as it stands at the present 
day. 

+ Hackett’s Church of Cyprus, p. 193. 
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Amurath III. . ; . 1574 Ahmed III. ; : . 17038 
Mohammed ITI. : . 1595 Abd-ul-Hamid I. . . 2s 
Ahmed I... : . 1603 Mahmud II. . : . 1808 
Ibrahim . . 1640 Abd-ul-Mejid . ; . 1839 
Mohammed IY. ; . 1648 Abd-ul-Hamid II. . . 876 


(The above are Sultans in the direct line only.) 

The records of the Turkish occupation of Cyprus are of little interest and difficult to 
discover. Famagusta remained for three hundred years closed to the Christians of the island, 
and consequently but little affected by the trifling revolts and disturbances which occurred in 
other parts of Cyprus during that period. Like many other Levantine fortresses, it seems to 
have been chiefly used as a prison by the Turks, and many names of unfortunate Europeans 
confined within the bastions are still visible, scrawled upon their walls. 

During the earlier part of the Turkish occupation of Cyprus, Famagusta was very nearly 
recaptured for Christendom by the fleet of the Grand Duke Ferdinand I. of Tuscany, who laid 
claim to the crown of Cyprus in virtue of his relationship to the last legitimate sovereign of the 
Lusignan dynasty, Charlotte. But the expedition failed, partly through adverse weather 
scattering the ships, and partly through the misconduct of the captains; and instead of 
attacking Famagusta seriously, it merely degenerated into a piratical raid in the Levantine Sea, 
in the course of which a sum of more than two million ducats was secured by the capture of a 
Turkish caravan from Alexandria. All through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries plots 
and schemes were proposed for the recapture of the island, but no serious attempt was ever made 
by any European Power after this futile cruise of the Tuscan fleet in the summer of 1607.* 

Since 1878 the island, though still a part of the Ottoman Empire, has been governed by 
an English administration (Colonial Office), in accordance with an agreement with the Sultan 
made under the Treaty of Berlin, July 1878. 


Engli sh High Commissioners of Cyprus. 


Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, K.C.B. . 1878 Sir W. J. Sendall, K.C.M.G. . . 1892 
Colonel R. Biddulph, C.B. . . 1879 Sir W. F. Haynes-Smith, K.C.M.G. 1898 
Sir H. E. Bulwer, G.C.M.G. . 1886 Sir C. A. King Harman, K.C.M.G.. 1904 


Notre on THE Loss or Cyprus 1n 1571. 

The decline of Venetian supremacy in the Levant has been well compared to a descent 
by a series of steep steps, each steeper than the preceding. During the sixteenth century the 
Serene Republic still enjoyed the reputation of being one of the Great Powers of Europe: her 
alliance was sought by the sovereigns of Christendom, and her alternating friendship or enmity 
was of the greatest importance in Constantinople. A century later Venice had sunk into a 
condition of pitiable helplessness, carrying on a mere struggle for existence. With her fall came 
to an end that brilliant Italian enterprise of the Middle Ages in the Levant, that lion’s share 
in the ancient Eastern Empire secured by “blind old Dandolo” four hundred years before. 
But for the contemporary collapse of the Ottoman Empire, the “ Bulwark of Christendom,” 
as Venice continued to be called, would probably have been swept away by the overwhelming 
forces of the Turks more than a century before the revolution of modern Europe and the 
decree of Bonaparte. 

The battle of Lepanto marks the period of a complete collapse on the part both of the 
great Mohammedan Empire and the Christian Republic. After that date Venice was never 

* The last actual claimant to the Crown of Cyprus was whose gold pieces of 20 francs are still common enough in 


Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, Cyprus, and Jerusalem, the monetary circulation of modern Europe. 
Duke of Savoy, Genoa, Montferrat, and Piedmont, 1831, 
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able to really regain her former position in the Levant (in spite of Morosini’s brilliant cam- 
paigns), and at the same time the Turks never again attempted to overrun Europe. The occa- 
sion of the famous battle between the two great races, the two great religions of the Middle Ages, 
was undoubtedly the loss of Cyprus. This event created a remarkable impression in Europe. 
The island had been considered part of the European feudal world for centuries, and its religious 
and political associations were far-reaching. Its loss produced a momentary cohesion amongst 
the disunited nations of Europe, and the crushing victory of Lepanto was the result. But 
although the Turks lost for ever their naval supremacy in the Mediterranean, they were 
allowed to retain possession of the island. 
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FIG. 1L.—PLAN OF FAMAGUSTA IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


Venice lost her hold of the vast possessions which fell to her share by the partition treaty 
of the fourth Crusade in 1204 by endeavouring to retain her inland fortresses. If, instead 
of carrying on fruitless campaigns in Dalmatia, and what was known as European Turkey 
during the nineteenth century, she had strengthened her naval position and guarded the great 
fortresses of the eastern Mediterranean, her development and the development of the Italian 
nation would have been very different when the Turkish collapse occurred after the battle of 
Lepanto. Greek independence was a thing but little thought of in the later Middle Ages, 
and all the Oriental Christians seem to have been willing to accept Italian domination in 
preference to the tyranny of an alien race and religion. The natives of Cyprus fought against 
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the Turks with loyalty to their Venetian masters as long as they received any support from 
them, and even at the present day the modern Greeks rely upon Italian help whenever they 
venture on a struggle with their hereditary enemies. 

The loss of Cyprus in 1571 was one of the most important and earliest stages in the 
decline of Venetian power—that decline, which afterwards became so rapid, ending in the 
complete eclipse of the republic in the year 1799. The flourishing colonies planted by the 
medieval Italians in the Morea, the Archipelago, and Crete followed, and almost the only 
evidences of a great commercial colonisation of the Middle Ages now remaining to satisfy the 
curiosity of a modern generation are the magnificently built fortresses of the period. These 
old fortresses seem designed to mark historic epochs. The memorial emblems and inscriptions, 
the dates engraved upon their walls, make them monumental in every sense of the word ; they 
also represent the last phase of what is now the obsolete art of ‘* military architecture.” 

Contemporary with the development of artillery fortification in the Levant the huge 
medieval castles of Europe, with round towers connected by a curtain wall, crowned by the 
chemin des ronds, still served to a certain extent the purposes of defence ; but towards the end 
of the sixteenth century siege guns began to be cast on so formidable a scale as to give rise to 
what may be considered the first attempts at modern earthwork fortification. In Cyprus we see 
one of these earliest attempts at a new style in the curious circular fortress of Nicosia. But 
the defensive ingenuity of the Italian engineer, Giulio Savorgnano (who is perhaps the earliest 
known inventor of the earthwork fortress), was quickly overcome by the Turks with their 
recently improved artillery. Nicosia was captured by assault after a siege of but a few days. 
In the case of Famagusta the heroic Marcantonio Bragadino was able to maintain his 
position for more than a year against an overpowering force, abandoned in every sense by his 
Government and its allies. The strength of his defence may, perhaps, have been partly due to 
the remarkable rock-hewn ditch which surrounds the city, and also to the fact that, although 
the Turkish cannon were heavier and better made than formerly, there were no surrounding 
heights on which to plant the batteries, as had been the case in the easily captured Nicosia. 
Famagusta was never captured ; it surrendered—starved out—under a capitulation which was 
immediately violated by the Turks with every circumstance of barbarous cruelty.* 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FORTIFICATIONS. 


As already stated, the citadel at the north-east corner of the city, forming the principal 
defence of the port, is of early medieval origin. At the present day it consists of the 
remains of a square castle, with four square towers at the angles, and of a curious early 
artillery fortification superimposed by the first Venetian ‘“ Prefect,” Nicolo Foscarini, who has 
left his name, with the date 1492, upon the marble slab with the winged lion of the republic 





* The following bibliographical notes on Famagusta 
will be found useful to those interested in the subject :— 
per me Florio 


Bustron, F., Le Assise dell’ alta Corte... 
Rettori. 


Bustron cosi comandato dali clariss. Sigg. 
Venice, 1535. 

Enlart, C., L’Art Gothique et la Renaissance en Chypre. 
Paris. 1899. 

l’Anson, E., and Vacher, S., Medieval and other Buildings 
in Cyprus. Transactions R.1.B.A., 1883. 

Jeffery, G., C.A.M. Notes on Cyprus. Journat R.I.B.A. 
1906. 


Jorga, N., Comptes de la colonie génoise de Famagouste 


et Syndicamenta Famagusta (1448-1449), Rev. de l’Orient 
Latin tome iv., 1896. 


Lusignan, Fr. Stefano, Chorograffia di Cipro. Bologna, 
1572. 

Mariti, Giovanni, Viaggi per l’isola di Cipro. Lucca, 1769. 

Martinengo, Conte Nestore: L’assedio et presa di Fama- 
gusta. Verona, 1572. 

Mas Latrie, Comte L. de: Documents nouveaux servant de 
preuves, &c. Paris, 1882. 

Paruta, Paolo: Storia della Guerra di Cipro. Written 
about 1590, translated into English by Henry, Earl of 
Monmouth. London, 1658. 

Piloti, Emmanuele: Passagio Christianorum, &c. (1420). 
tiffenburg, Bruxelles, 1846. 

De Simoni, Cav. Cornelio: Actes génois de Famagouste 
(1299). Archives de l’Orient Latin, tome ii. 1894. 
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over the entrance gate. ‘The seaward side of the castle was considerably modified by the 
erection about the middle of the sixteenth century of the great wall which forms part of the 
general enceinte of the city. 

The shell of the medieval castle is remarkably intact up to a certain height, but the four 
towers at the angles were cut down and much mutilated in the process of forming the 
artillery platform of 1492, and the north-east tower, which undoubtedly existed, and which 
may have been the most important of all, has practically disappeared. A series of large 
vaulted chambers on the east side is in a fair state of preservation: the keystones are deco- 
rated with the arms of Jerusalem, but the windows and doors have become shapeless holes in 
the course of clumsy repairs, or are blocked by the later additions on the outer face. On all 
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FIG. 2,—PLAN OF THE CITADEL, FAMAGUSTA, 


sides of this medieval shell, and also within the large chambers, the arrow slits of the period 
are visible. During the Middle Ages this castle was surrounded by a wide expanse of water 
which completely isolated it; the Venetian additions have reduced this to a mere ditch, 
which was finally filled up by the English administration a quarter of a century ago. The 
original entrance to the citadel was on the west side, and not as at present through 
the south-east tower. Its archway, with portcullis grooves, still survives in a_ blocked 
condition. 

On the west side of the remaining shell may be observed traces of wood construction 
which probably represent the former residential portions of the fortress: a staircase led up to 
them from the centre of the court. These residential arrangements were all cleared away in 
the formation of the Venetian citadel, and since the year 1492 there has never been any 
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3.—ELEVA Y AN s TION O} IE CITADEL, FAMAGUSTA. 


accommodation for even a small garrison within its precincts, such as may have occupied it 
in the times of the Genoese Republic or earlier. 

In figs. 2 and 3 the plan and elevations of the citadel show the monument as remodelled 
in 1492, with a conjectural outline of the medizval castle reproduced in accordance with the 
plan. In the Middle Ages its appearance must doubtless have closely resembled contempo- 
The details of vaulting and arched embrasures which 
remain are similar to work at Athlit, Gebail, and Tortosa. The additions made by the Venetians 
to the fortress have, of course, no resemblance to the Turkish military architecture of Syria— 
a style with special characteristics of its own which have never been introduced into Europe.t 


rary fortresses of the opposite coast. 





* Since the British occupation of Cyprus the citadel of | Luogotenente di Cipro, who returned to Venice without his 
Famagusta has been associated with the famous legend of — wife in 1568. Armsof the Moro family of Venice (example 
Othello. Shakespeare does not, however, mention the inthe Doges’ Palace: this coat-of-arms, has not yet been 
“castle,” although he refers to the fortifications of a discovered in Cyprus), on a field argent three mulberries 


“seaport in Cyprus.’’ At the period when Othello was sable between three bends azure. 

written the castle would have been considered of little im t+ Di Cesnola (Cyprus, 1877, p. 197) mentions that in 
portance, and, as has been already remarked, the re 1872 “near the east wall of the fortress are two casemates 
modelled castle could never have been the lence of filled with arms taken from the Venetian garrison. On the 
anyone of rank or importance. We must, therefore, handles of some of these rapiers I observed the crests of the 
dismiss any idea of the famous tragedy taking place in the owners inlaid in gold, and with the Jerusalem cross. Mr. 
building as we see it at the present day, whatever the proba Hitchcock, who accompanied me on one of my visits to 
bility may have been in the Middle Ages, when its towers Famagusta, expressed a desire to possess one of these 


interesting weapons, and I succeeded in obtaining several 
for him.” This unintelligible account perhaps refers to 
some part of the castle, or possibly to the Diamante tower, 
which seems to have been used as a store in the same way 
as it is at present. 


and vaulted apartments may possibly have been used for 
residential purposes. 

Othello.—Story taken from the seventh tale of the third 
decade in the ‘“ Hecatommithi” of Giraldo Cinthio, a 
Venetian novelist who wrote about 1580. The story is said 
to have been derived from the life of Cristoforo Moro. 
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FIG, 4.—PLAN OF THE LAND GATE AND RAVELIN, 


The great bastion of the “ Limassol” or “ Land Gate” [fig. 4] is perhaps the oldest por- 
tion of the fortress after the citadel. This immense mass of masonry, which forms a principal 
landmark seen across the flat country near Famagusta, is very remarkable both in construction 
and plan. Fronting the town is an immense archway, 30 feet in height [fig. 6], which may be 
possibly older than the 







Venetian enceinte of 1492; DIFESA DE REVELLINI, E PERCHE FVRONO 
on either hand within the SSX 96st 10 866 CAS UR 
arch are the faint traces S — 

of large square panels of 
frescoed plaster containing 
coats-of-arms. According 
to a local tradition, these 
are known as the “ Ge- 
noese”’ badges. They are 
now so much defaced that little can be made of them, but at the time of the English occupation 
a shield charged with a fess chequey,* and underneath the inscription “saNncTa PATERN.\ MEMORIA 
DOMINE,” could be deciphered on the northern wall. On the southern side are traces of a strange- 
looking armorial bearing consisting of six rows or “bars” of black balls touching each other, 
the fifth row from the bottom on a red ground, the others on a dark blue field. 











FIG, 5.—PLAN OF A RAVELIN, FROM LORINI’S “ DELLA FORTIFICATIONE.” 


* A precisely similar coat-of-arms occurs on an altar- Historic Museum, Athens. See head-piece of present 
piece, painted in the Italian style, now in the National account, 
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Whatever the original design of this gateway to the city may have been in the Genoese 
period, the present arrangement has all the 
appearance of dating from 1492-1496. It 
is planned on a system of protecting the 





main entrance to a city with an immense 
ravelin—a system completely condemned 
by the end of the sixteenth century. The 
ravelin was intended, as will be seen from 
the plan, to have two entrances on its 
Hanks, approached by more or less perma- 
nent bridges with drawbridges at the gates, 
for which the recesses remain. This ravelin 
was the part of the fortifications most 
hotly contested during the famous siege of 
1571. Completely ruined by the batteries 
and by mines, very little remains of its 





original construction at the present time, 
as the Turks in reconstructing the enceinte 
have changed the ravelin into a sort of 





secondary bastion, closing the original gates 


, Seat oe 
with masonry, filling the interior with earth, eee ee ae ae 

and erecting two caponieri at the sides of the formerly detached outwork. The modern 
principal entrance to the city now passes across a permanent bridge and through what was 
in the sixteenth century a gun-chamber for 
flanking the ravelin [fig. 7]. 

In spite of Turkish alterations in later 
times the Limassol bastion, with its rave- 
lin, is an interesting survival of the earliest 
| artillery system, and perhaps almost unique, 
such features being usually removed during 
the subsequent modifications of ancient for- 





tresses.” 

The west wall of the city is, fortunately, 
dated on the marble slab on the Moratto 
bastion, recording its erection by Nicolo 
Prioli in 1496. ‘This wall is defended by 
three very small demilunes or bastions, with 
a larger one at its northern extremity—the 
S. Luca bastion. The §. Luca bastion is 
precisely the same type of construction as 
the three large demilunes on the southern 
7: ; E wall; we may therefore consider them all 
0 eee |6=—O the wees persed. The monk smguiar 


AND A CAPONIEI 











* In Lorini’s Della Fortificatione (Venice 1609) is a times to be not only imperfect but highly dangerous to the 
chapter on the use of the ravelin and its defects. “In garrison. The ditch around the ravelin is difticult to 
those times when they used to build the bastions of a round enfilade and becomes a cover for the enemy, and after 
form, they thought the most important thing was to safe- mining operations the enemy easily occupies the ravelin 
guard the entrance of a fortress with an ingeniously con- 
trived ravelin. But this defence has been found in ow 


t f 





and captures the entrance of the city.” See fig. 5. 
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thing about these towers is the very limited space within them for working the artillery. 
This is referred to by the historian Paruta (c. 1590), who speaks of them as of little use, 
owing to the confined accommodation. In his time they were considered very antiquated 
[figs. 8 and 9]. 

The south wall, with its three bastions—Andreuzzi, Ay-Napa, and Camposanto—was the 
most exposed to the Turkish attack in 1571. Opposite this wall the great earthworks of the 
besiegers were erected, and the heaviest batteries extended from before the “ Land Gate” to 
the seashore. Judging by its present ap- 
pearance, we must suppose this wall to 
have been very much restored by the Turks 
subsequently to the great siege. At the 
seaward extremity of this wall is a large 
round tower, built in a more medieval 











fashion as a circular structure, and not as 
a solid earthwork or casemate. Out of it 
leads a large vaulted gallery running along 
the face of the sea wall on the east side of 
the city. This gallery, recently cleaned 
and opened out, measures about 100 by 
20 feet: it serves partly as a communica- 
tion between the great round tower and 
the ancient gateway of the Arsenal, and for 
a gun-chamber commanding the approach 
to the Arsenal. The round tower was 
known as the Arsenal bastion, and being 
exposed to the fire of the batteries on the 
seashore, which seems to have been the 
strongest position occupied by the Turks, it 
was completely destroyed. The enemy very 
nearly succeeded in carrying this corner of 
the city by assault, and in commemoration 





of their prowess they have rebuilt the 
bastion and placed a tomb of one of their 
standard-bearers in the space at the 
bottom. 

Within the south wall, between the 
* Arsenal”’ and “ Camposanto”’ bastions, 
was situated the arsenal of the city. The 
sea-gateway of this most important of Vene- 














FIG. 8.-—-THE MORATTO BASTION : PLAN AND ELEVATION, 


tian institutions still survives, as also afew imperfect vestiges of the ancient buildings and the 
outline of the slips on which the galleys were hauled up for repair. The mass of ruins now covering 
the ground looks as if they had been blown up with powder intentionally. The gateway for 
drawing the galleys through and up on to the slips [fig. 10] was probably walled up by the Turks 
in the course of their repairs to the fortifications after the capture of the city, and it is pre- 
sumable that the buildings of the Arsenal were destroyed for the purpose of supplying stone for 
such purposes. This gateway, which has recently been opened out, is of a very curious construc- 
tion —evidently much older than the greater part of the wall (dated 1520) in which it occurs. 
In the arch over it are certain openings which suggest defence on the principle of machicoulis. 
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The immense iron hooks on either side of the gateway for supporting an iron gate or doors 
still remain | figs. 10 and 11). 

The eastern wall of the city, at the southern end of which is the Arsenal Gate, was 
decorated at two points with the usual Venetian lions of colossal size, but nothing beyond the 
empty panels for these figures now remains. Beneath the larger of the two panels are the 
traces of a fresco inscription with the date 1520. In all probability the whole of this side of the 

city wall was rebuilt at this period: 





it shows evidences of great alterations 
at different times. 

About the middle of the eastern 
wall oceurs the round tower of the 
Water Gate. This is the most elegant 
and important architectural feature in 
the fortifications of Famagusta. Fig. 
































12 shows the gate tower, with its 
marble doorway, before the altera- 
tions to the harbour carried out by 
the British Administration in 1904. 
ig. 18 gives a detailed drawing of 








this elegantly designed gateway. It is 
decorated with fragments of coloured 
marbles (perhaps found at Salamis) 
used, in the very characteristic manner 
of Venice, as a background for the 
finely carved lion which fortunately 
has survived untouched to the present 
day. ‘The whole of the lower portion 
of the design is in local marble, the 
original iron portcullis still occupies 
its place, and the circular tower, the 
interior of which is covered by a large 
and beautifully constructed dome, is 





in a very fair state of preservation. 














‘ a 5 tM But for some injury caused by carts 
SS aa ll ‘ driven through the marble gateway 


at the time of the modern harbour 
works this most interesting monument is practically untouched, and it does not appear to have 
suffered from the bombardment in 1571. In the centre of the design is a tablet containing 
the inscription :— 
NICOLAO PRIOLI 
CYPRI PRAEFECTO 


MCCCCLXXXXVI 


The round tower, in which is the Water Gate, has battlements with arrow-slits of an 
antique appearance. It belongs to the style of construction of the second citadel built by Nicolo 
Foscarini in 1482. Prioli was, however, an architect as well as a military engineer, and 
evidently wished to give his constructions that characteristic Italian elegance which renders 
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such monuments interesting to the artist as well as to the archologist. 


of a less ambitious character, and the 
particularly uncouth and inartistic species. 
A specimen of this latter kind decorates 
the corner tower in fig. 14. 

The fortresses built by the Republic 
of St. Mark to defend her possessions in 
the Levant were primarily designed to fulfil 
a warlike purpose ; such a fact goes with- 

g; at the same time they were 
designed as architectural monuments, and, 
like similar constructions of the period in 
Europe, they were intended to convey by 
their proportions and details an impression 
of power and grandeur which is very ap- 
The 
most imposing of these immense monu- 
ments of the *‘ Italian style” are naturally 
to be found in Italy, and in some cases 
they are still well preserved. At Aquila, 
in the Abruzzi, for instance, is an example, 
built in 15380, designed with all that Italian 
facility for adapting the object in view to 
The marble 
warlike trophies, 


out saying ; 


propriate under the circumstances. 


an artistic expression. en- 
trance, with 
approached by a picturesque drawbridge in 
the midst of the immense flanking bastions, 
with their  sinister-looking 
turned on the visitor in a forbidding man- 
ner, suggests luxury combined with power. 
The remains of the great fortification by 
Michele Sanmichele at Verona have been 
described by Gwilt as “wonderful in the 
mode in which Sanmichele combined pure 
and beautiful architecture with the requi- 
sites called for in fortification.” In Fama- 
gusta we see the same sentiment expressed 
in the work which bears the signature of 
Nicolo Prioli in 1496. A marble tablet on 
the Moratto bastion, on the exactly oppo- 
site side of the town from the Sea Gate, 
also records the memory of Prioli, and 
The 
inscription and date are the same as on 


1 


the Sea Gate [fig. 8}. 


enriched 


embrasures 


displays a similar artistic feeling. 
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carved lions which 
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Fosearini’s work is 
decorate the citadel are of a 





FIG, 10.—THE WATER-GATE OF THE 
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The northern wall of the city seems to consist of portions of the earliest and of the latest 


types in its construction. 
* i As 


t Goth ig ue ° p. 619. 


It has been suggested by M. Enlart * that the “ Diamantino ” tower 
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may be of the Genoese (if not Medieval) period, because it resembles the roughly executed work 
in the Levantine fortresses of that republic. But the great feature of the north side of the 
fortress is the immense Martinengo bastion, which is certainly one of the most imposing 
examples of its kind in existence. It is an immense vaulted casemate, of which the galleries 
may be traced on the accompanying plan, and the construction may best be understood by a 
reference to the views [figs. 15, 16, and 17]. 

In the Martinengo Bastion we see the transition stage, or compromise in designs between 
the older round tower or @Semate of the Middle Ages and the perfected earthwork system 
adopted by Giulio Savorgnano about 1560 at Nicosia. The Martinengo Bastion is built of 
masonry of the most substantial character and in the ancient manner, but there must of course 
be a certain amount of filling in with earth behind the massive walls. In the construction 
great care has been taken to provide ventilation shafts for the escape of the gunpowder smoke, 

“spiragli,” as they are called in the old 
~ | books on fortification. In the walls of 
all the gun-chambers are small cupboards 





or recesses in which were doubtless stored 
the kegs of powder. 

The average thickness of the walls 
seems to be about 4 metres (13 feet) of solid 
masonry, in some places 6 metres (20 feet), 
against which earth has been banked up 
on the inside, with the exception of the 
curtain fronting the port and the outer 
harbour. The Plan of Famagusta | fig. 1] 
shows the gun-chambers of the lower tier 
which enfilade the ditch completely. The 
upper tiers of artillery sweep the glacis, 
and the ‘“cavaliers”’ or high platforms 
were intended to have an extensive range 
over the adjoining country. These cava- 
liers are truly earthworks with a stone 
facing and belong to the latest phase in the 














FIG. 12.—rORTA DEL MAR. THE SEA GATE 
(BEFORE THE FORMATION OF THE NEW HAR ; remodelling of the fortress. 


No name of any engineer or “ military 
architect’ connected with the earlier Venetian building of the fortress of Famagusta survives, 
but the designer of the sixteenth-century fortifications as they stand at the present day is 


sufficiently well known. 

Giovanni Girolamo Sanmichele, the nephew of the celebrated Michele Sanmichele, was 
sent to Famagusta about the middle of the sixteenth century for the purpose of designing 
the new fortifications of the place, and died there in 1559, aged forty-five years. The death of 
Giovanni so much affected his uncle, to whom he had been a chief assistant, that the elder 
Sanmichele died the same year of grief. It seems reasonable to suppose that the “‘ Martinengo ” 
bastion, and the other extensive alterations to the walls, which evidently date (especially on the 
northern side) from the fifties and sixties of the century, were designed by Giovanni Girolamo 
Sanmichele. 

Giorgio Vasari, the famous author of the Vite dei Pittori, Scultort, et Architetti, was a 
personal friend of the Sanmichele family, and has consequently devoted several pages to 


Michael and his nephew. “ As the favourite pupil of his uncle,” Giovanni Girolamo seems to 
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have devoted his attention to the “art of military architecture” exclusively. Whilst still a 
very young man he was given a good appointment as Government architect by the Venetian 
Signory, and many repairs and remodellings of fortresses within the Venetian territory were 
entrusted to him, as well as the carrying out of several of his uncle’s designs. Amongst his 
earliest works were the fortresses of Zara and the remarkable fort of S. Nicolo placed at the 
entrance of the Gulf of Sebenico. He also remodelled the great fortress of Corfu (considered 
the “ Key of Italy ”’) with the assistance and advice of his uncle, employing many ingenious 
devices for the complete defence of the 
position. Giovanni Girolamo had a remark- 
able aptitude for judging the capabilities 
of sites for fortification, and in addition he 
was particularly clever in making relief 
models of his projects, much to the satis- 
faction of his employers, the Venetian t 
Signory, who were so pleased with these et 
models that they caused them to be pre- Fe pa ae 
served in the Palace of the Doges for public oy fe 
exhibition, 
In spite of offers and rich inducements 
from various princes Giovanni Girolamo ——— 
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continued faithful to his beloved Venice, 
and with the idea of spending his life there 
he married a lady of the noble family of 
the Fracastori of Verona. But, alas! within 
a few days of his marriage with his beloved 
Madonna Hortensia, he was suddenly called 
to Venice, and thence sent in great haste 
to Cyprus to study its defences. Arriving 
in Cyprus he spent three months in 
travelling and inspection in the island, 
preparing a complete report upon the subject. 
But whilst engaged in these arduous labours, 
and careless of his own health in the burn- 
ing heat of the climate at that season, he 
fell sick of a pestilential fever which carried 
him to the grave at the end of six days. 























At the same time there were not wanting a ae ae 
those who attributed his death to poison. - : v aM 6: 





However this may have been, he died happy 
in the satisfaction of having executed im- 
portant works in his profession of Military Architect, a profession he esteemed above all 
others. Directly he was aware of the fatal nature of his illness he bequeathed all his 
writings, drawings, &ec., relating to the affairs of Cyprus to the care of Luigi Brugnoli, a 
cousin of his, and an architect engaged at that moment on the fortifications of Famagusta, 
the so-called “ Key of the Kingdom,” in order that the documents might be forwarded to the 
Venetian Signory. 

The news of Giovanni Girolamo’s death excited much regret amongst the Venetians ; the 
Republic could ill spare so capable and devoted a servant. Giovanni Girolamo Sanmichele 

41 


FIG, 13.--PORTA DEL MAR (THE SEA GATE), 
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died at the age of forty-five years, and was buried with all honour in the Cathedral of 
S. Nicholas, Famagusta. 

Luigi Brugnoli, after attending to his relative’s obsequies, immediately repaired to Venice, 
carrying with him the documents of the deceased for presentation to the Signory. On his 
arrival he was dispatched to superintend the completion of the fortifications of Legnago, where 
he had previously been engaged for many years in carrying out the project of his uncle, 
Michele Sanmichele. Here he died not long after his arrival. (Vasari, Vita di Michele 
Sanmichele.) 

In the Storia dell’ Architettura in Italia, by Marchese Ricci (Modena, 1860, iii. p. 296), 
is an excellent rswmé of the history of early artillery fortification. According to this account 
the first introduction of the bastion system was due to a certain Francesco di Giorgio 
Martini, of Siena (c. 1480). Early attempts were, however, little more than the round towers 

of the Middle Ages projecting from the 
| curtain wall of a massive stone fortress. 
To Michele Sanmichele must be attributed 
the actual adoption in practice of the tri- 
angular bastion with its “ piazze” and 
“orecchioni’’ or covered embrasures for 





cannon enfilading the curtain walls and 
neighbouring bastions. But although no 





earlier example of this idea seems to exist 
in actual construction than the famous 
bastion of the * Maddalena” of Verona, 
built by the great master in about 1520, 
several suggestions for such a treatment 
may perhaps be traced in the drawings by 
other architects of the period; notably in 
a drawing by Lionardo da Vinci, “ disegno 
del rivellino per un forte” (discovered by 
Cay. Venturi of Modena, and perhaps in- 
tended for the use of Cesar Borgia). 
Marchese Ricci gives a iengthy description 
of the famous Castle of S. Nicolo, erected 
by Sanmichele on the Lido, to protect the 
port of Venice; a remarkable work considering the nature of its foundations, and yet the 
enormous solidity with which it is constructed. Its architectural decorations are extensive, 
and well designed for the positions they occupy. Fronting the sea in a majestic manner, 
it seems to bid defiance to the waves and winds as well as to the enemy who would dare to 
invade the quiet waters of the lagunes. Its architectural character was considerably injured 





FIG. L4.—A CORNER TOW 


by an attic added to the work at a subsequent date. 

The walls of Verona are perhaps the best known, and also the finest examples of Sanmi- 
chele’s work. The gateways designed in the pseudo-classic style afterwards became the models 
for such features of a monumental city, and the type was generally adopted all over Europe 
in succeeding ages. It was, perhaps, a somewhat wasteful display of architectural pomp and 
magnificence to decorate with sculpture and all the refinements of the “classic orders” those 
parts of the city wall which would naturally receive the greatest amount of damage during a 
siege; but in those martial days, when warfare was regarded from a more sportive and less 
scientific point of view than at the present time, the splendidly attired armies of the period 
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demanded an appropriate display of fine architecture in their fortifications and lodgings. 
The Venetian military engineers of the sixteenth century were the inventors of what is styled, 
according to an old classification, the “ Italian type” of fortress; and this is the earliest of 
the four styles which are associated with the successive developments of the military art 
during a great part of the period from 1475 to 1715. The best preserved of the fortresses in 
the “ Italian style’ are perhaps to be found in the Levant, although Treviso, Verona, Turin, 
and many other towns of the Italian peninsula, and even such modernised cities as Milan, 
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FIG, 15.—THE MARTINENGO BASTION : PLAN, 


retain to a remarkable extent their ancient walls of the sixteenth century. Negroponte, Napoli 
di Romania (Nauplia), Maina, the fortresses of Crete and Cyprus, to mention but a very few 
amongst the scores which still attest the magnitude of the Venetian Republic, afford an interest- 
ing study in ingenuity and fertility of invention in overcoming natural obstacles and difficulties 
of site. Some are founded on sandy seashores, or on the picturesque rocks skirting the bays 
of the #gean ; others climb the inaccessible cliffs and hills of more inland districts, but every- 
where they blend and harmonise with the landscape, their massive proportions, covered with 
moss and wild flowers, adding a touch of human and romantic interest to the beautiful scenery 
of the Levant. As political and historical memorials they have few rivals either in magnitude 
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or solidity of construction. The classic remains of Egypt, Greece, and Rome are, after all, 
not more monumental in material or construction, and their interest cannot be greater as the 
landmarks of the flow and ebb of ancient civilisation. 


Rewier Mopeus or Famacusta. 


In the Museum of the Arsenal, Venice, 
are preserved two interesting relief models 
of Famagusta, evidently the work of the 
sixteenth century. One of these hangs 
on the wall at the entrance of the museum, 
ground floor. It measures about 1 metre x 
1 metre 50 cm., and is evidently carefully 
executed to scale. It is wrongly labelled 
* Maina.” On it all the buildings adjoin- 
ing the fortifications are also shown in 
relief [perhaps they were considered Go- 
vernment property|, but the churches, the 
cathedral, and even the “Palazzo del 
eenaens or sea ee Proveditore ” are omitted. The Limassol 
ee ee Gate bastion is shown without the ravelin, 
and of course the famous Martinengo 
eS cae eee one an ta ee bastion is not represented, but in its place 

the wall is shown in a simple curve 
from the “5. Luca” bastion to the 
bastion “del Mozzo,” with one 
demilune between, which now no 
longer exists. This interesting ~eliet 
model may perhaps represent the 
completion of the works undertaken 


PTO td ok ORS Hg eee 





by Nicolo Prioli after the commence- 
ment made by his predecessor, Nicolo 
Foscarini, in 1492, at the citadel. 
Another relief model in the 
Arsenal collection, also intended to 
represent Famagusta, is a very 
inferior piece of work, evidently 
by someone who had never seen 
the place. It is correctly labelled 
“ Famagusta,’ but seems like some 
project never executed. The Mar- 
tinengo bastion is shown, but there 
are many divergences from the 
actual work, which may be either 
intentional or the result of ignorance 
on the part of the maker of the 
model. The ancient citadel is not 
shown on this plan, and on the west 
silk; Sie -baiiad Saldana tials sh incites side of the city is represented a 
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remarkable gateway which never had any existence. It should be noted that both these 
models were “ restored” in 1872. What the value of such “restorations” can be at the pre- 
sent day is best known to the military authorities of the Arsenal. 

Could these models have been the work of Giovanni Girolamo Sanmichele, as described 
by Vasari? It would be interesting to know something about the collection of such things 
which lines the entrance-chamber of the Arsenal Museum at Venice. At present the objects 
are guarded with the greatest care (perhaps a mere matter of military routine surviving from 
the days of the Venetian Republic), and no one is permitted to take photographs or make 
notes on these seventeenth century fortresses whose value for the purposes of modern warfare 
would perhaps be on a par with the use of plate armour, rapiers, and flint-lock guns. 


THe Harpour or Famacusta. 


As was usual with medieval ports, the harbour mouth was protected by two towers, 
which are clearly enough shown on the curious broadsheet engraving published by Stefano 
Ghibellino, of Brescia, in 1571. (A reproduction of this is included in Enlart’s l’Art Gothique, 
1899.) The tower which stood on the end of the protecting mole or reef of rocks forming 
the harbour has completely disappeared, and the tower on the land side of the harbour mouth, 
of a parallelogram plan, has been partially rebuilt during the recent construction of a modern 
entrance to the new har- 
bour. During the progress 
of the modern works in 
1903-04 the present writer 
discovered the remains of 
the ancient iron chain, 
once stretched across the 
harbour mouth, lying on 
the new quay: it had been 
fished up during the course 
of operations. He imme- 
diately secured it for the 
small collection of medi- 
wval fragments now de- 
posited in an ancient 
chapel in the centre of the 
city which has been ap- 
portioned for the purpose. 
This chain, which, to judge 
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by its corroded links of FIG. 18.—INTERIOR OF MARTINENGO BASTION, 
about 35 centimetres in 
length, was made out of round bar iron about four centimetres in diameter, was suspended 
across the mouth between the two towers. One end of it was fastened to the tower on the 
mole; the other end was affixed to a windlass within the lower story of the landside tower ; 
and in this way it could be raised to the level of the sea as a barrier or dropped to the 
bottom to allow of the passage of vessels. This relic will suggest the similar chain hanging in 
the Campo Santo at Pisa. 

The harbour of Famagusta was considered of little importance even in the sixteenth 
century (vide Paruta’s Guerra di Cipro, e. 1590). It could then contain but a very few large 
vessels : its value depended on the fact that it was the only port of a secure kind existing 
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in the island where the galleys of the period could take refuge and lie up for repairs during 
the stormy months of winter. Jauna (Histoire de Chypre) states that the port could only be 
used by ships of war after they had discharged their artillery. 

After the Turkish occupation of Cyprus, Famagusta ceased to be considered a commercial 
port; the trade of the island passed through Limassol and Larnaca, where the foreign consuls 
Previous to the Venetian period Limassol had probably recovered 


had their establishments. 
Larnaca 


its position as chief port of Cyprus owing to the Genoese occupation of Famagusta. 


came into prominence more especially after the events of 1571. 


Note ON THE ARTILLERY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Amongst the wonderful developments in arts and science during the sixteenth century 
none was greater than that in the art of cannon-founding and the manufacture of arms. 
Collardo, in his Pratica Manuale di Artiglieria, 1586, gives a list of the guns in use at his 


period and of their capabilities : 


Rebadochino carried 1 lb. shot 280 paces. 

Faleonetto fib. , 100, (on an elevation 3,000 paces). 
Mezzo Sarro re SS a 500 i ( ms 4,000 oh 
Sagro 8-10 lb. ,, 800 ,, ( ms 5.600 ,, ). 
Mezzo Columbrina ,, 16-18 lb. ., 1,000 ,, ( ‘s 6,000 .,, ). 
Columbrina 20-45 |b. 3,000 ,, ( os 8,000 ., ). 
Morana, a short naval gun, carried a shot of 8-10 |b. 


Cannon cast for iron balls could also carry stone shot, but not vice versd. 

The Turks often dispensed with gun-carriages: they trained their guns on the ground. 
The Turks were also in the habit of transporting their heavy cannon in a broken-up condition, 
as the roads suitable for wheeled vehicles were rare in any part of Turkey until within a very 
few years back. In their campaigns against the Persians the broken-up metal conveyed on 
the backs of donkeys and camels was recast on the site of a siege. When the Turks evacuated 
Famagusta in 1878 they were allowed to remove the armament, and for that purpose they 
blew to pieces most of the larger cannon, many of which were probably of artistic and historic 
interest.’ 

Mr. C. D. Cobham, C.M.G., formerly Commissioner of Larnaca, has contributed the fol- 
lowing note on the Famagusta armament. “Angelo Angelucci, in Archivio Veneto, vill. 1 
(no date), describes seven guns from Famagusta given by the Sultan in 1870 to the Duke of 


Aosta and now in the Arsenal of Venice. They are all cast by Venetian gunsmiths :— 


1. Faleonetto da 2 lb. ; : : = ; . Dated 1550. 
1. Cannone da 50 Ib. 156s. 
3. Cannone doppi da 100 Ib : ‘ » 15628. 
1. Falcone da 6 |b , 1560. 
1. Aspide da 12 | 1530.” 


In this connection it may be of interest to include some account of the gun recently 


discovered at Famagusta, which proves to be one of the most remarkable archeological 
trouvailles on record. 

By a mere chance the sponge-fisher Stavrinos Koutales, of Kastellorizo, whilst pursuing 
his avocation at a short distance from the harbour, discovered the cannon half buried in the 
Finding that it was of bronze he ventured to suggest 


sand and mud at the bottom of the sea. 
a suggestion which was fortunately adopted by 


the raising of it for the value of the metal 


a considerable sum to the famous * Baron” Hirsch, the 


* The ancient artillery of Famagusta, niany specimens 
of which were very large, was disposed of by the Turk 


sfor Jewish philanthropist. 
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the Cyprus Government. The operation 
was successfully carried out on the Ist 
November 1907. 

The Curator of Ancient Monuments was 
invited to inspect the gun on its being 
landed on Famagusta quay, and much to his 
astonishment recognised amongst its deco- 
rations the familiar badge of the Tudor 
dynasty of England as well as the coat-of- 
arms of a Grand Master of the Order of St. 
John, Villiers de ’Isle Adam. The combina- 
tion of these badges, at first puzzling, refers 
to a little-known page of history. In the 
Histoire des Chevaliers de Sainct Jean de 
Hierusalem, by I. Baudoin, Paris, 1629, 
folio, appears a full account of the donation 
by King Henry VIII. to the Order of St. John 
of a “ park of artillery,” in the year 1527, 
as a contribution towards the expedition 
which the Knights were contemplating for 
the recovery of Rhodes. 

Philip Villiers de VIsle Adam, Grand 
Master 1521-1534, passed most of his reign 











. 19—-VIEW OF THE WEST WALL FROM AN EMBRASURE OF THEI 


GREAT RAVELIN, 


in a state of exile. Driven from Rhodes by the Turks after one of the most famous sieges in 
history, he was obliged to establish the headquarters of the Order in a temporary manner 
successively at Viterbo, Nice, and Malta. During his stay at Nice he made a journey through 


Northern Europe for the purpose of collect- 
ing funds with which to carry on the war 
with the Turks in the vain hope of recover- 
ing his lost possessions. During this begging 
expedition he visited the English Court, and 
seems to have been received with consider- 
able favour and as a sovereign prince. 
Baudoin’s account of the visit of the 
Grand Master to England is as follows: 


“Ce qui fit prendre opinion au Grand Maistre 
(Philippe de l’Isle Adam) d’y aller, nonobstant son 
vielaage et la rigueur de l'hyver.... Le Grand 
Maistre partit sur les galeres le deuxiesme jour de 
Van 1527 et prit terre i Antibe, ect de la prit le 
Chemin de la Cour... . Et avant que d’entrer dans 
Londres, il s’arreta en Ja Commanderie de S$. Jean 
oti il fit assembler les grands Croix et les Comman- 
deurs d’Angleterre et d’Ecosse, et trouva que le Roy 
avoit laisse prendre possession du Prieuré au nom de 
la Religion, en luy payant par Veston nouveau 
Prieur quatre mil livres il'esterling chacun an. Les 
Milors et Noblesse de la Cour luy allerent au devant, 
et fut logé an Palais du Roy auquel il fit le diseours 
de Khodes, et luy communiqua les desseins et les 








2U.—VIEW OF THE GREAT RAVELIN AND THE LAND GATE BASTION 
FROM AN EMBRASURE OF THE SOUTH WALL, 
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moyens de la recouvrer. Le Roy promit d’y contribuer vent mil escus (qui furent depuis payez en bonne 
artillerie) et en cas que l’entreprise ne reussist, fut content qu’on acceptast Malte... . Au depart du Grand 
Maistre le Roy et la Royne luy firent d’honestes presents; entre autres un hassin et une couppe aor fort enrichy 

de pierreries que le Grand Maistre rapporta 





au thresor,’’ p. 294. 

Another account of the same 
incident is contained in the Abbé de 
Vertot’s History of the Knights of 
Malta (English translation, London, 
1728, folio) :— 

* The king of England thought the de- 
sign of re-conquering Rhodes was a project 





highly worthy of the grand-master’s courage 
and valour; and he, in order to have some 
share in so noble an enterprise, promised 
him 20,000 crowns, the value of which he 





paid afterwards in artillery and firearms.” 

Still another reference to the 
matter occurs in a modern work, 
T’ile de Rhodes, par MM. Bil- 
liotti et Cottret, 1881, p. 343. “ Le 
Roi d’ Angleterre, Henri VIII., envoya 
a POrdre 19 gros canons de bronze 

FIG, 21,—HENRY VIL.’s GUN, ON THE TERRACE OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE, NICOSIA. et 10238 boulets.”’ 

In view of the above historical statements it is perhaps impossible to doubt the identity 
of the bronze cannon found at Famagusta as one out of the nineteen guns presented by King 
Henry VIII. to Villiers de l’Isle Adam. It happens also to be numbered XIIII on the moulding 
of the breech. As a piece of bronze casting it is of very inferior workmanship, and 
compares unfavourably with contemporary French or Italian examples. The different parts 
of the wooden mould have been fitted badly, and the badges and inscription are of the 
roughest description. Above the coat-of-arms of De I’Isle Adam is a label with a name 
inscribed, but only the central letters “ LEAD ” are legible. 

To speculate upon the way in which this old cannon has found its way to Cyprus would per- 
haps be vain ; we may, however, conclude without improbability that it once stood upon the bow 
of some Maltese galley which was wrecked just outside Famagusta harbour. It has lain at the 
bottom of the sea for perhaps nearly four hundred years, and now, rescued from a watery grave, 
it stands on an appropriate pedestal as a decoration of the terrace of Government House, Nicosia. 

Sea water seems to have but little effect upon bronze or gun-metal. But for a few marks 
or stains, where the extent to which it has sunk into the sea bottom is shown, the gun still 





remains in perfect preservation. 





Badge of Villiers de l’Isle Adam. 
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FOR SOME 
DETAILS.* 


ENGLISH 


By C. F. Innocent !.1. 


; ‘) OMANO- BRITISH details exist, for the most 
4 part, in fragmentary condition in museums 
v or buried in situ under the accumulated 

débris of ages, and our knowledge of Roman work 

is derived generally from books of the Orders and 
from examples at Rome, Pompeii, and other homes 
of art. Such cities as Rome and Pompeii were 
highly civilised; but Britannia was at the end of 
the Empire, and though all roads led to Rome, the 

City was far off. Many of the details of Romano- 

British work are crude, almost barbaric, and inter- 

esting to students of architectural history for their 

close likeness to some of the most usual and per- 
sistent minor features of the Romanesque styles. 

Professor Baldwin Brown in The Arts in Early 
England pointed out some of these resemblances : 
such are the (1) banded or baluster shafts ; (2) 
astragal or cone ornament ; (8) columns apparently 
without diminution or entasis. These occur both 
in Romano-British and Romanesque work, and it is 
unnecessary to say more concerning them. Pro- 
fessor Brown also mentions Roman mosaic patterns 
copied on Romanesque stones, an example of which 
occurs at St. Mary’s Church, Lancaster. 

The examples which follow are, with one or two 
exceptions, from my own observation. 

The chevron or zigzag is the most common 
Norman ornament and occurs from the Viking age 
to the transition to Gothic: it is one of the most 
universal and, indeed, one of the most primitive of 
decorations, and it is therefore somewhat surprising 
to find it in Romano-British work ; but, formed of 
simple incised lines, it occurred, e.y., at Carraw- 
burgh (Procolitia), and with the zigzags in relief, 
¢.g.,at Chesterholm (Vindolana). When the angles 
of the zigzags of the latter variety are connected, 
triangles are formed, which is a common decoration 
of Romano-British altars, and also occurs in the 
Norman style; in the Black Gate Museum at 
Newcastle a variety of this ornament occurs with 
the triangles divided by vertical lines. A combina- 
tion of both these two Romano-British decorations 
is on a stone built into Laughton-en-le-Morthern 
Church. This does not seem to have been pre- 
viously recorded ; it was probably a jamb stone 


* The term * Romano-British ” is here applied to work 
executed by the Romans in these islands while they were : 
portion of the Roman Empire, and the term * English 
Romanesque” is applied to the styles current in England 
from the reintroduction of Christianity to the complete 
development of the Gothic style. 


of a church earlier than any portion of the existing 
building. 

Another of these primitive line ornaments is 
formed of crossed lines. This was a favourite orna- 
ment during the Viking age, and it also decorates 
the imposts at the early Norman church at Hooton 
Pagenal, Yorkshire, and occurs on a Romano- British 
finial at the York Museum. 

Another common Romanesque ornament is the 
cable moulding, in vogue from the beginning to 
the end of the period; thus it occurs in the early 
Anglian period as a border to the band of running 
animals at Monkwearmouth (if that is really the 
work of Benedict Biseop) ; on the Viking-age cross 
shaft at Halton, Lancashire; on early Norman 
bases at Hooton Pagenal, already mentioned; on 
the corbel table of the later Norman church at 
Kilpeck. The cable moulding is one of the most 
common Romano-British ornaments. 

Pellets arranged in rows form both Anglian and 
Norman decorations, and scattered promiscuously 
or used to fill up gaps in plaitwork are one of the 
surest evidences of Scandinavian influence. Pellets 
occur on a Romano-British stone in the Chesters 
Museum. 

When the pellets are arranged circularly round 
another pellet they make the most usual form of 
Anglian rosette ; there is an example on the stones 
considered to have been string-courses of the 
“Saxon ”’ church of Bakewell, Derbyshire. They 
also occur in the Norman style, and a Romano- 
British example is in the Newcastle Museum. 

Pellets, when small, approximate to the so-called 
nail-head, which was in vogue in the later English 
Romanesque for some two hundred years. This 
again was a Romano-British ornament. 

Nearly allied to the nail-head is the Romanesque 
ornament known as the star, of which the early 
Gothic tooth ornament is probably a development. 
A star ornament of Roman times occurred at 
Castlesteads. 

Many Roman mouldings are exceedingly rude, 
and are as varied and bizarre as Saxon mouldings. 

The roll, most common of Romanesque mould- 
ings, is also Romano-British; the roll moulding is, 
however, merely an arris-bead of clumsy pro- 
portion. 

Romanesyue chamfered imposts and abaci 
continue from the west doorway at Monkwear- 
mouth to the close of the period. A Romano- 
British chamfered impost still remains in position 


4uU 








on the east gateway at Chesters (Cilurnum), 
“Clustered’’ columns of Romano-British date 
occur at Lincoln. There are naturally more 
remains of bases than of shafts and columns. A 
peculiarity of some Norman bases is the slight 
projection in proportion to height, and Romano 
British bases in the York Museum show the same 
peculiarity: their greatest projection to height is 
about 1 to 3. Towards the end of the Romanesque 
period a “ water-holding ”’ base appears, and this is 
paralleled by an example from Silchester (Calleua 
to which the editor of The Builder has drawn 
attention. At Brough, Derbyshire (Nauio), is 
a most unorthodox Romano-British base; it 
consists of a roll, circular in plan, which projects 
over the sides of a square plinth, t 
which are chamfered off to fit under the roll; the 
earliest Norman caps are formed upon the same 
principle. A double bead or torus occurs as a 
base-mouldine to some Norman shafts, and a 
similar double torus occurs on a column base at 
Chesters (Cilurnum). Double beads as borders 
to panels or arris-moulds are equally Romano- 
British and Romanesque. 

The two usual Romanesque base courses, 7.¢, of 
sets and chamfers, are also Romano-DBriti 
waved mouldine which occurs on late Roi 
bases, as at Kilpeck, Herefordshire, is similar to a 
common Romano-British base-mould. Some of 
the stones lying among the ruins of the Romano 
British bridge over the North Tyne are moulded 
with a section which reealls s of the tran- 
sition, and the building which commanded the 
western abutment of the bridge has _ pilaster 
buttresses of considerable projection, 

Stone lintels, weakened by being cut into an 
arch form, exist from Jarrow and Escomb to the 
end of the Romanesque style and beyond ; similar 





stones formed the door-heads of gateway guard 
rooms on the Roman wall. The arch of the 
Saxon doorway at  Laughton-en-le-Morthern 
Church exhibits voussoirs whose length varies 
regularly from the springing to the apex. Thi 


side arch of the Newport gate at Lincoln exhibits 
a similar arrangement. 

Crude bunches of grape S are a common fe ature 
of Anglian serolls; occasionally the bunches are 
horizontal, or even upright, with the stalks below, 
as on the Sheftield cross shaft—presumably a 
work of the beginning of the ninth century. A 
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meagre scroll with crude horizontal bunches of 
erapes occurs on astone in the Newcastle Museum. 
This scroll is leafless, and scrolls practically leaf- 
less are common in work of the Anglian period 
and also on Samian ware. A scroll of stems 
only occurs upon another stone in the Newcastle 
Museum. 

The most common late Norman leaf is a 
Byzantine-like acanthus, in which each lobe is 
sunk from edge to centre, and similar leaves occur 
on a Romano-British capital from Housesteads 
(Borcovicus). Quite at the end of the Romanesque 
period a foliage-decoration occurs in which the 
leaves are formed by alternating half-circles, and 
a similar decoration occurs on a Romano-British 
stone in the Museum at Chesters. Petalled 
patere, either simply incised or in relief, occur 
throughont the Romanesque styles, and there are 
Romano-british examples of each variety in the 1 
Chesters Museum. Leaves formed of raised rings 
occur in the Anglo-Danish variety of Romanesque, 
and leaves formed in a similar manner are in the 
Newcastle Museum collection. Some Norman , 
tympana are ornamented with a rude anthemion, 
in which the leaves are club-shaped, and a similar 
ornament occurs on a Romano-British stone from 
Bainbridge, Yorkshire. 

The excavators of the Roman stations in Scot- 
land reported upon the striking similarity of the 
details of the architecture to late Romanesque work. 

It is not within the province of this paper to 
discuss whether the Romanesque ornaments were 
derived from their analogies of Romano-British 
times, but in any such discussion it must be 
remembered that enormous quantities of Romano- 
British work, and also of the good early Romanesque 
work of the eighth century, have perished. This pre- 
vents 2 proper comparison, or probably many more 
possible precedents would be known. The influence 


of tradition itself would also have to be taken into y 
consideration, and tradition was extremely potent 
in early times; thus, near Sheffield, there is a 7 


transitional cross shaft upon which, side by side 
with the pointed arch, there is a Seandinavian 
twist and ring pattern identical with the perforated 
plaitwork in the tower lights of Barnack Church, 
Northamptonshire. 

Novi This pape. an extension of a portion of a 
ecture delivered to the Department of Architecture of the 
University of Sheftieid. 
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9 Conputr Street, Lonpon, W., 17¢/ October 1908. 


CHRONICLE. 

London Building Act 1894: Amendments 1908. 

The London County Council (General Powers) Act 
1908 received the Royal Assent on the 1st August 
last and came into immediate operation. Part IIL., 
relating to buildings, repeals the following sections 
of the London Building Act 1894—section 75 
(Cubical extent of buildings), section 76 (Consent 
to larger dimensions), and section 77 (Rules as to 
uniting buildings)—and substitutes new provisions. 
For the information of members, Part ITII., com- 
prising sections 15 to 22 of the new Act, is printed 
below in its integrity :— 

15. Words and expre ssions used in this Part of this 


Act shall unless the context requires bea 
the meanings assigned to them in * The 


otherwise 






Inter ; * 
and London Building Act 1894” (in this Part 
Pa of this Act referred to as * the principal 


Act "’) and any references in the principal Act or any 
existing Act amending the same to Part VI. of the 
principal Act or any of the provisions of that Part shall 
be construed as referring to such Part or provisions as 
amended by this Part of this Act and the principal Act 
the London Building Act 1894 (Amendment) Act 1898 
the London Building Acts (Amendment) Act 1905 and 
this Part of this Act may be cited together as * the 
London Building Acts 1894 to 1908.” 

16. Sections 75 (Cubical extent of buildings) 76 (Con 
sent to larger dimensions) and 77 (Rules as to uniting 
buildings) of the principal Act are hereby 
repealed and from and after the passing 
of this Act the principal Act shall be read 
and have effect as if the following provisions of this 
Part of this Act had been inserted in the principal Act 
instead of the said Sections 75, 76 and 77. 

17. (1) Except as in this section provided no 
building of the warehouse class and no building or 
part of a building used for any trade or 
manufacture shall extend to more than 
two hundred and fifty thousand 
feet unless divided by division walls in such manne 
that no division of such building or part of a building 
(as the case may be) shall extend to more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand cubic feet and no addition 
shall be made to any such building part of a building 
or division so that the cubical extent of such building 
part of a building or division shall exceed two hundred 
and fifty thousand cubic feet. 

(2) Where the Council are satisfied on the report of 


Repeal of Sections 
75, 76 and 77 of 


principal Act, 


Cubical extent of 


huildings. 
cubic 
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the Superintending Architect and of the Chief Officer 
of the Fire Brigade that additional cubical extent is 
necessary for any such building part of a building or 
division as aforesaid and are satisfied that proper 
arrangements have been or will be made and main- 
tained for lessening so far as reasonably practicable 
fro tire the Council may consent to 
part of a building or division containing 
cubical extent but such consent shall con 
force only while such building part of a 
building or division is actually used for the purposes 
manufacture (if any) in respect of 
which the consent was eranted. 

(8) The Council may in any which they 
think fit so to do consent to any such building or part 
ofa building as aforesaid be ing divided (wholly or in 
part) horizontally by tloors to be constructed in such 
manner and of such materials and in all other respects 
1e Council may require or approve and in such 


dangei such 
building 
additiona 


tinue In 
of the trade or 


ease 1n 


as t 
case such floors shall for the purposes ot this section be 
dcemed to be division walls. 

(4) The provisions of this section shall not apply to 
any building which being at a than 
two miles from Saint Paul's Cathedral is used wholly 
for the manufacture of the machinery and boilers of 
steam vessels or for a house or for the manu 
facture of gas or for generating electricity provided 
that such building floor only and be 
constructed of brick stone iron or other incombustibk 
material throughout and be not used for any purpose 
other than such as ar¢ spe cified in this subsection and 
every such building shall for the purposes of the pro 
visions of the principal Act with respect to special 
buildings be deemed a building to which the general 
provisions of Part VI. of the principal Act are in- 
applicable. 

1s. (1) Buildings shall not without the consent of 
the Council be united unless (a) they are wholly in 
one occupation and (B) when so united 
and considered as one building they 
would be in conformity with the prin 
cipal Act as amended by this Part of this Act and 
with this Part of this Act. 

(2) An opening shall not bi in any division 
wall separating divisions of a building of the ware- 
house class or used for any trade or manufacture or in 


greater distance 


retort 


consist of one 


made 


any party wall or in two external walls separating 
buildings in any which such divisions or 
buildings (as the case may be) if taken together would 
extend to more than two hundred and fifty thousand 
cubie feet « xcept under the following conditions: 

(a) Such opening shall have the floor jambs and 
head formed of brick stone iron or other in 
combustible materials and be closed by two 
wrought iron doors sliding doors or shutters 
each not less than one fourth of an inch thick 
in the panel at a distance from each other of 
the full thickness of the wall fitted to grooved 
or rebated iron frames without woodwork of 
any kind and all such doors sliding doors and 
shutters shall be fitted with sufticient and 
proper bolts or other fastenings and be capable 
of being opened from ecither side and shall 
have on each face thereof styles and rails at 
least four inches wide and one fourth of an 
inch thick and shall be constructed fitted and 
maintained in an efficient condition. Provided 
that in lieu of being constructed and fitted as 


ease iD 





aforesaid such doors sliding doors and shutters 
may be constructed of any such fire-resisting 
materials and be fitted in any such manner as 
may be approved by the Council. 

(b) Such opening shall not exceed in width seven 
feet or in height eight feet and the width of 
such opening in any wall of a storey (or if 
there be more than one such opening in any 
such wall the width of all such openings 


taken together) shall not exeeed one half of 
the leneth of such wall. Provided that any 
such opening may be nine feet six inches in 


height in a wall of which the thickness is not 
less than twenty-four inches or if the doors 


sliding doors or shutters closing such opening 
are placed at a distance of not less than 
twenty-four inches from each other. Provided 
also that the Council may consent to any such 
ope ning be ing of such greater height or width 
as they may think fit. 

(8) Whenever any buildings which have been united 
cease to be in one occupation the owne thereof or if 
the buildings are thi property ol different « ners then 
each of such owners shall forthwith give notice of such 
change of occupation to the District Surveyor and shall 
cause all openings uniting the same v party wall 


or in any external wall to be stopped up (unless the 
Council consent to sueh openings or of them being 
retained) with brick or stone work not less than thi 
teen inches in thickness (except in the case of a wall 
eight and a half inches in thickness in which case 
eight and a half inches shall be suflicient) and pro 
perly bonded with such wall and any timber placed in 
the wall and not in conformity with the principal Act 
shall be removed and if notice be not given to the 


District Surveyor pursuant to this section such owne 
or each of such owners shall upon conviction in a 
summary manner be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
five pounds. 

(4) Buildings shall be deemed to be united when 
any opening is made in the party wall or the external 
walls separating such buildings or when such buildings 
are so connected that there is access from one building 
to the other without passing into the open ai 

(5) The provisions of this seetion shall extend and 


apply (a) to all openings at a 
of this Aet made or propose d 
wall or two external walls or in 
withstanding the existence in any such wall of an 
opening uniting buildings or munication 
between divisions of a building | 
and (b) to such buildings as 

been united. 
19. The provisions of the prine p il 
to party walls shall extend and apply 
walls as are referred to in this Part of 


] 
to be made in any party 
i ivision wall not 





ise ll ay be ) 
previously 





Act with respect 
such division 


Division wall 
be subject to pri ye a at =) 
visions of princi- ANY such division wall the Council may 
pal Act relating if they think fit consent to such departure 
to partu walls, ‘ oa . 
as they may consider expedient from 
such of the said provisions as are contained in Part V1. 


of and the First Schedule to the principal Act. 
ulars approved 


( 
] 
20. <A copy of any plans and particul 
this Part of this 
J he Council to 
‘oun 


Copu of plansand by the Couneil unde 
ned to the District Surveyor within whose dis- 


Act shall be furnished 


mart lars ap- 
particula uy 





bistrict Surveyor. triet the building to which such plans 
and particulars relate is situate. 
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21. Any person failing to comply with any term or 
condition imposed by the Council in giving any con- 
Penatis sent under this Part of this Act or failing 
failure fo comply to Maintain in an efficient condition any 

‘i es doors sliding doors shutters styles or rails 
or bolts or other fastenings as required under this Part 
of this Act shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
twenty pounds and to a daily penalty not exceeding 
the like amount. 

22. Section 202 (Exemption of Government Build- 
ii ». ings) of the principal Act shall be read 
‘Gorrn- and construed as if the exemptions 

thereby conferred extended also to the 
provisions of the London Building Acts (Amendment) 
Act 1905. 


Architectural Treatment of Reinforced Concrete. 

The proprietors of The Builder are offering a 
first prize of twenty guineas and a second prize 
of ten guineas for the two best designs for the 
architectural treatment of the facade of a building of 
ferro- concrete construction, supposed to be intended 
fora club, with an entrance doorway in the centre. 
Two drawings are required : (1) A general elevation 
to the scale of eight feet to an inch, with a plan of 
the ground floor story of the front wall; and (2)a 
detailed elevation of one bay to the scale of half-an- 
inch to the foot, with plans and a section of the 
front wall to the same scale, the detail drawing to 
contain a note explanatory of the particular method 
of ferro-concrete construction proposed. What is 
especially to be aimed at is to express the character 
of a homogeneous and jointless structure, as distinct 
from the character properly belonging to a masonry 
building. The Building Act requirements may be 
disregarded, and the walls shown of such thickness 
as the designer considers adequate for ferro-concrete 
construction. The selection of the designs is to 
be made by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, Mr. Walter 
Cave, and the Editor cf The Builder. It is pro 
posed to publish the first premiated design in the 
New Year’s number of The Builder. 

So far the use of reinforced concrete for building 
has been confined almost entirely to structures of 
a utilitarian character—warehouses, factories, <c. 
There seems, however, no reason why structures of 
this material should not be as capable of correct 
artistic treatment as buildings of brick and stone. 
The Builder competition touches a problem of the 
moment, aud affords the younger men of the pro- 
fession an opportunity of tackling it, and of demon- 
strating their creative faculties in the new material. 
The hope may be expressed that the invitation will 
be largely and satisfactorily responded to. The 
result will be awaited with interest. 


Building Trades Exhibition Poster. 

Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, M.P., is offering a 
prize of one hundred guineas for the best design 
for a poster in connection with next year’s Build- 
ing Trades Exhibition at Olympia. 














CHRONICLE 


Reformation Memorial at Geneva : International 
Competition. 

The jury appointed to assess the designs sub- 
mitted in the international competition for the 
Reformation Memorial at Geneva met in that city 
to examine the designs on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
inst. Particulars of the competition were given in 
the JounnaAw for the 23rd May last, but it may be 
recalled that the promoters’ intention is that 
sculpture should play the principal part in the 
monument and historical figures be the chief fea- 


ture. The jury consisted of Professor Gull, of 
Zurich, who presided; MM. A. Bartholome, 


sculptor; Ch. Girault, Membre de I|'Institut de 
France; Professor Bruno Schmitz, George J. 
Frampton, R.A. (appointed by the President 
R.I.B.A.), Alfred Cartier, Horace de Saussure, and 
Lucien Gautier. MM. Charles Borgeaud and Victor 
van Berchem were delegated by the promoters to 
assist In a consultative capacity. Seventy-one 
designs had been sent in. Five of these were re- 
ceived after the time fixed by the conditions, but 
the jury decided to admit them, reserving to them- 
selves the right to consider more fully the question 
of their admission should any of them find place 
among the designs set aside for final selection. 
The site of the monument is to be that part of the 
Promenade des Bastions which lies between the 
main avenue and the Rue de la Croix Rouge, 
grounds much frequented by the public. In the 
preliminary examination fifty-two designs were 
eliminated, and nineteen reserved for more detailed 
study. The schemes submitted were found divi- 
sible into three principal groups—(1) those adapted 
for erection on a site in the gardens; (2) those 
designed for the promenade ; (8) those adapted for 
setting up against the Reformers’ Wall. In the 
third group were included designs giving ramps or 
staircases to the Rue de la Croix Rouge or to the 
Promenade de la Treille. The third group, which 
gave scope for the monumental utilisation of the 
Wall, commended itself to the jury as the most 
satisfactory. The first prize (10,000 francs) was 
awarded to No. 52, under the motto “Le Mur.’ 
The jury were unanimous that this design offers 
the best solution architecturally, possessing as it 
does that character of dignity and severity which 
the memorial should present, and by reason also 
of its adaptability to the site given and the distri 
bution of the sculpture. The models of the figures, 
however, lacked the fine sculptural qualities present 
in some of the other designs, notably Ncs. 41, 26, 
and 18, and the jury advise arrangements being 
made with tiie authors of these designs in order that 
the best sculpture the competition has called forth 
may be available for the monument. ‘The authors 
of No. 52, the selected design, are MM. Monod « 
Laverricre, architects (Lausanne); Taillens & 
Dubois, architects (Lausanne) ; Reymond, sculptor 
(Paris). The second prize (6000 francs) went to 





awe 


IIo 


design No. 41, whose architectural, and especially 
sculptural, qualities were commended ; the authors 
are MM. H. P. Nénot, architect ; Paul Landowski, 
sculptor; and Henri Bouchard, sculptor, all of 


Paris. Prizes of 2000 frances were awarded to 
design No. 1, Guido Bianconi, sculptor (Turin) ; 
No. 2, Paul Becher, sculptor (Berlin) : No. 3, 


Edmond Fatio, architect (Geneva), aided by Adolphe 
Thurs, architect (Paris), and A. Seysses, sculptor 
(Paris); No. 18, H. Janos, sculptor (Budapest) ; 
No. 26, Charles Plumet, arcliitect (Cirey, France), 


and De Niederhiusen Rodo, sculptor (Berne) ; 
No. 27, P. Heurtier, architect (Paris), collaborator 
G. Thorimbert, and F. Sicard, sculptor (Paris), 


collaborator L. Baralis; No. 82, Jean Fiault, 
architect, and André Vermare, sculptor, both of 
Paris. 

The late David Gostling [/’.\. 

Mr. David Gostling, who died on the 10th Sep- 
tember last, aged sixty-nine, passed into the 
Institute in the Class of Proficiency of the old 
Voluntary Examination in the year 1863, and was 
elected Fellow in 1873. During his forty-thre 
years’ practice in Bombay he was largely engaged 
in the designing and erection of cotton mills, and 
with his partner, Mr. James Morris, now retired to 
England, was responsible for the design and con 
struction of the following, among other build- 
ings in that city :—The Standard Offices, Green’s 
Restaurant, the Gymkhana Chambers, the Fre 
Church, The Times of India premises, the Jewish 
Synagogue, the Tata Palace, Whiteaway Laidlaw’s 
premises, and the Army and Navy Stores buildings 
in Bombay and Calcutta. Mr. Gostling enjoyed a 
great reputation as an expert witness in the Indian 
Courts, and for many years was a Government 
nominee on the Bombay Corporation. The practice 
founded by Mr. Gostling is now carried on by 
Messrs. Chambers and Fritchley, both of whom aré 
Fellows of the Institute. 


The late Leopold Eidlitz [//on. Corr. 3M 

In the Architectural Record (New York) for 
Septembe r and October, under the title “A Great 
American Architect,’ Mr. Montgomery Schuyler 
surveys the career of Leopold Kidlitz, who died in 
New York on the 22nd March last. Mr. Eidlitz 
was born in Prague, 29th March 1823, and was 
educated in his native city and afterwards at the 
Vienna Polytechnique. While undergoing training 
for the calling of a land steward, for which he was 
at first destined, his imagination became fired with 
the possibility of doing greater work than the erec- 
tion of the humble class of building which would 
fall within the province of a land steward. With 
the intention of taking up architecture as a career, 
he went to New York in 1843, and entered the 
office of Richard Upjohn, the pioneer of the Gothic 
Revivalin America. After afew months he became 
associated in partnership with a young Bavarian, 
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Mr. Blesch, a Grand Prix of Munich, and the two 
collaborated in the design of St. George’s Church, 
New York. His partner falling ill, the work was 
executed entirely under Hidlitz’s superintendence, 
and he became the Ie cognise d architect of the church. 
The popular success of the building was immediat 


and striking, and with that suecess young Eidlit: 
found himself fairly launched as a Gothic practi 
tioner. In 1850 and for years afterwards, to be : 


] ] 


Gothic architect was to be a church architect, and 
Kidlitz’s practice at this period was confined almost 


exclusively to ecclesiastical work. Of the tl rty or 
more churches for which he was responsible in 
various parts of the country, h cknowledged 
masterpiece is Christ Church in St. Louis, after- 


wards the Kpiscopal Cathedral. TT! 
which Charles Kingsley described as “ the most 
churchly ” church he had seen in America, is a 
piece of skilful and scholarly Gothic in which the 
scholarliness by no means excludes individuality. 
A buildine of Eidlitz’s of totally different 
character is the Jewish synagogue in Fifth Avenue, 
the most conspicuous and probably the most 
meritorious of the works of its author which still 
stand in New York. The building i n attempt 
to combine Gothie structure with Saracenic de- 
coration, including in that term carved and moulded 
as well as coloured ornament. The result is a 
fusion of styles real and complete, not on 
exterior, but in the interior, where occur such 
technical incompatibilities asa regular round-arched 
triforium amid Alhambresque decoration, and 
minarets crowned with Gothic foliated finials. 
Mr. Schuyler devotes several pages to appreciative 
criticism of Mr. Eidlitz’s secular work—the 
American Exchange Bank ; The Continental Bank ; 
The Produce Exchange ; The Academy of Musie¢ in 
Brooklyn destroyed DY firein 19038; The Dry Doek 
Savings Bank—still, after a full generation, 1 
maining the chief architectural o1 ment of th 
Bowery. 

Mr. Eidlitz was elected an Hon, Corresponding 
Member of the Institute in 1898. In the previous 
year he presented a Paper to the Inst on “ The 
Kducational Training of Architects,’ which was 
read and discussed at the General Meeting of th 
Ist March 1897 |Jounnat, 4th March 1897), 





Architects’ Technical Bureau. 


A meeting of the Architects’ Techni Bureau 
was held on the 24th ult. at their Oftic 
bury Mansions, Hart Street, when 

and winter programme was discuss¢ (mong 
matters brought forward was a proposal to organise 
periodical conferences between architects and 
leading manufacturers for the purpose of eliciting 
the views of architects as to the better architectural 
treatment of designs and fitments produced by 
manufacturers. An instance in point is the almost 
total disregard of architectural feature in an every 


’ Blooms- 


autumn 
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day commodity such as a gas-stove. The Com- 
mittee also discussed means for giving assistance 
to architect subscribers in dealing with the mass 
of literature sent them from manufacturers. A busy 
man has not the time to search through this 
heterogeneous mass for what is likely to be of 
interest, with the result that subjects of real value 
are passed over. Committees are suggested to 
select those subjects that are of sufficient merit to 
warrant an architect’s attention, and to send to 
the subscribers this information in a standardised 
form for filing in a folio to be supplied by the 
Bureau for the purpose. It is stated that the 
Bureau is receiving the support of a large number 
of architects and manufacturers, the roll of 
subscribers exceeding one thousand. Since the 
last meeting the Bureau has dealt with some three 
hundred inquiries from architects requiring in 
formation on building materials, specialities, «c. 
The Bureau is organising a conference between the 
manufacturers of gas-apparatus, as represented by 
the Society of British Gas Industries, in con- 
junction with the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
The Secretary of the Bureau is Mr. F. R. Gould 
Wills [A.]. 


Proposed International Memorial to Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens. 

The American Institute of Architects are ar- 
ranging to hold an exhibition of the sculptural 
work of Augustus Saint-Gaudens during their 
anual convention on the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
December next; and on the opening day the 
American Institute will hold a memorial meeting 
in appreciation of his fame. In a circular letter 
addressed from the Institute reference is made to 
the universal esteem in which the genius of Saint- 
Gaudens is held, and the principal art societies of 
the world—painters, sculptors, and architects 
are invited to send for the occasion a short tribute 
showing their appreciation of his work. 


The Examinations. 


‘he Council, acting on the recommendation of 
the Board of Examiners, have decided to hold 
the Preliminary and Intermediate Examinations 
for Liverpool candidates at the University of Liver- 
pool, under the auspices of the University. 


The Council have appointed a Committee to give 
further consideration to the list of books recom- 
mended to students preparing for the Institute 
Examinations, which was printed in the last 
number of the Journau. The list will be with- 
held from publication in the KaLenpar pending 
the Committee’s report. 


a a es 
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REVIEWS. 
INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


The Imperial Gazetteer of India. The Indian Empire, 
Vol. II. Historical. New Edition. Published unde 


the authority of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 


India in Council. 8vo. Owon. 1908. Price bs. net. 

The Clarendon Press, Owford. 

This second volume of the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India deals with the history of the inhabitants 
of India and their works,—from prehistoric times 
to the appointment of the Earl of Minto as 
Viceroy,—as revealed by indigenous epigraphy, 
coinage, literature, and architecture, besides in- 
eluding concise accounts of the European settle- 
ments and British rule. The work has been done 
in fourteen chapters, each practically complete in 
itself, by ten different authors, but so edited as to 
read consecutively with little overlapping. The 
matter, of necessity, is exceedingly condensed, but 
at the same time the important historical land- 
marks are well accentuated, 

Turning to the chapter on Indian Architecture, 
by James Burgess, what strikes one most is that 
he has approached his subject from the arch:eo- 
logical and historical, and not so much from the 
architectural, standpoint. Naturally this and the 
two chapters on Indian archeology, by Vincent 
A. Smith, suffer from lack of illustration, but 
the reader is asked to refer to Fergusson’s great 
work on indian and Eastern architecture, which is 
really indispensable while perusing these chapters. 

Incidentally the peoples of India and all those 
interested in the preservation and study of native 
architecture should be grateful to the Government 
of India for the noble work the Arch:eological 
Survey is carrying out in this direction, and it is 
to be hoped that a survey on somewhat similar 
lines will be soon inaugurated to deal with the 
historical monuments at home. 

Both authors lay stress upon the fact that early 
works were greatly influenced by the architecture 
of the Near East, dating from after the campaien 
of Alexander the Great, in the fourth century 
B.c., until the time when Buddhist architecture 
matured. 

Before commencing the history of the art Dr. 
Burgess gives his definition of architecture. It 
“is something more than the mere art of building 
in any form; and, if a definition is required, it 
must be that it is the fine art of designing and 
constructing ornamental buildings in wood, stone, 
or other material. Itis thus distinct from common 
building or civil engineering.” 

Wood was from the earliest times the construc- 
tive material.of Burma, China, and Japan, and 
remained so even as late as the fourth century 
b.c. This material can be traced in the designs 
of the Sanchi gateways to the second largest of 
the Stiipas. These Stupas, or funeral tumuli, were 
constructed in great numbers, together with large 


stone commemorative pillars, by Asoka the Great, 
King of Magadha or Behar; he was the first 
important sovereign to be converted to Buddhism, 
and, like the later Christian convert, Constantine, 
was a great religious builder. The remaining 
pillars set up by him have a great likeness to earlier 
Assyrian and Persian sculpture, which appears to 
indicate that it was through this influence that 
these forms came. The Stitipas were at first only 
small in size, and contained relics of Buddha and 
his disciple s. The largest and second largest of the 
Sinchi-Kanaikhedai Stipas are given as accepted 
examples of the Asoka pattern. “Ona low circular 
drum a hemispherical dome was constructed with 
a procession path round the latter, and over the 
dome a box-like structure surmounted by an 
umbrella and surrounded by a stone railing. Round 
the drum was an open passage for cireumambula- 
tion, and the whole was enclosed by a massive rail 
with gates on four sides.” We were curious to see 
how a dome was constructed in India at this early 
period, and referred to the plan and section given by 
Fergusson. It was found to be nothing more than 
outward appearance. The structure has a solid 
core of brick, laid in mud, with the exterior sur- 
face lined with stones having their faces depressed. 
True domes were not constructed in India until 
after the Muhammadan conquest. 

Sculpture was lavished upon the stone railings 
and gateways, but always keeping in remembrance 
wooden construction ; and even at the present day 
true wooden construction of these features can be 
met with in the villages of Rajputani. The 
carving in these early Sttipas is decidedly, accord- 
ing to Vincent Smith, influenced by the Alexan- 
drine school of sculpture, and he asks the reader 
to compare Professor Gardner’s description of that 
sculpture with the published plates illustrating 
the Sinchi reliefs. 

Greco-Roman influence was continued into and 
developed in the Kushan period, a.p. 50-350. 
The influence was strongest shortly before the 
destruction of Palmyra in A.p. 272, when the Indian 
kingdoms were in active commercial and oceca- 
sional diplomatic relations with the Roman 
Empire; consequently “Indian Buddhist sculp- 
ture in the Punjab is often hardly distinguishable 
from contemporary pagan works at Palmyra or 
Christian works at the Catacombs.’ Even the 
Corinthian capital in its most florid form is to be 
found. 

The principal examples fall under two in- 
tluences—-the (iandhira, which seems to have 
come westward, and the Amarivati, which prob- 
ably reached India by way of the sea, the former 
representing the usual style of the Greco-Roman 
sarcophagi, the latter an adaptation of the Antonine 
development of the Alexandrian art. These types 
of sculpture and the early cave temples, with their 
interesting facades, ure clearly described. 

By about the fifth century the “ Greco-Roman ” 
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forms have passed, and a national type has been 
evolved. This is called the Gupta style, which 
embraces trom A.D. 319 to 520, med 
the then principal ruling dynasty. The sam 
eeneral character of the t this period pre 
vailed all over Hindustan, an ntinued with 
modifications to the Muhamma¢ nquest. 
Columns were a great feature in the internal 
design: the shafts were round or of sixteen or 
more sides, pilaste ornamented the m 
standing upon high square bases, and sometimes 
a surbase. The capitals were richly foliated, the 
foliage falling down from the four corner The 
spires were simple in outline, and rose vertically 
at first, and curved inwards towards the summit, 
which was always capped by a large circular 
fluted dise surface 
of the tower was covered with a peculiar sort of 
horseshoe diaper. The rate ried towers 
were of later date. Th n had eveloped into 
a nave and side aisles, sometimes double, with 
windows lighting the aisles, whiel re impossibl 
with the rock-cut chapels. Th . for the 
image was given a sein 
from the outer wall by the contin tion of the 
aisles in the eve for circumambulation: this 
passage also was lighted from without. In front 
was a porch, and round the sed veran 
dah on square pillars and plain bracket capitals. 
The southern portion of India, from the sixth 
or seventh dif- 
ferent type, One of the 
best known eroups of 1 11 t s that of the 
Mamallapuram Rat] on the 
sea shore, to the south nd the rock- 
cut example Flora enerally speaking, 1n 
this style the int, while 
each subsequ ver and 


trom 


{ 


S were pon 


supporting a vase, whilst thi 


leireula », VISO Separated 


passag 


nl 


century, develo) mewhat 


known as 


COUAS 
tas, 


shrine i 
nt court 
more decorated than the 

The mosques of 
were at first, A.D. 
materials of find 
times with compal 
as, to a ecolonnade of a tem) , little mor 
was added than a wall t] tted with 
mihrabs and kiblan 3 idol 
shrine. In other instances the lished thi 
temples, but re-1 
column above colun 
tiers), thus obtainin 

The arch to the 
Muhammadans seem 
built after the 
of horizontal course 
then closed by long apex 
evidence that the \ en wei tlindu Karly 
in the fourteenth century had discarded 
the imitation are { learne to construct 
true arches. hey ave tect Low developed 
into a new and compl ) Thos 
interested in this exqu t velopment of archi- 


such 


systen 
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tecture could not do better than refer for informa- 
tion to these pages. The finest mausoleums and 
mosques were erected between the fourteenth and 
the middle of the seventeenth centuries. 

Some description of ordinary domestic architec- 
ture should perhaps have been included in this 
chapter; but, nevertheless, in spite of this slight 
omission, we would recommend those who consult 
the books enumerated in the bibliography at the 
end of the chapter to refer to the preceding pages 
and obtain there the latest information on the 
particular style desired. 


ArTHUR FE. HENDERSON, R.B.A. 


LEGAL, 


Architect’s Fees: Contract not under Seal. 
repudiated. 


Liability 


on 14th October, a case was heard before 

Wilson in which an architect, Mr. Charles 

eter, claimed fiom the Topsham Parish Council 

. ld. for work done during the years 1905 to 1907. 

nee was that no contract was entered into by the 

| under seal executed at a meeting of the Council 

lant to the Local Government Act, 1894. It appeared 

that the Council proposed to make a road round the sea- 

front, and Mr. Cole was instructed to prepare plans and 

fications. He did so, and subsequently the Council 

nted to slightly alter the plans, and provide for a road 

eventy feet instead of thirty-six feet. Mr. Cole altered 

The estimated £1535, 

architect charged £16 17s. 1d., about 1} per cent. 
neil offered him £10, which he refused. 

nsel for the defendants, in setting up the plea that 

tract wns entered into under seal, stated that they 

ind to make this defenee. A sub-committee had 

ppointed ; they had conferred with Mr. Cole, and 

ns were prepared and submitted to the County 

Counci Although the work was done in 1905, Mr. Cole 

| not send in his bill till April 1907, and the members 

then composed the Council were not the same as in 

905. They were therefore in an awkward position, for they 

t The plan was for 

Council had no power to 


accordingly. cost was 


} 
been 


then the pl 


chanee of being surcharged. 
road, and the Varish 

il vac. 
point was then argued as to whether the Parish 
| had powel to do the work, and it was stated for the 
idants that the County Council refused the Parish 
Council leave to borrow the required amount, and that this 
howed that the latte: attempting to do some 

th tiira vires, 

el for the plaintiff contended that the improve- 
uld be brought under the head of recreation 
matter of which a Parish 


body were 


lor publie walk, in the 
ineil had power. 
rhe Judge, having reviewed cases on the point, said he 
effect to the contention of the 
It seemed to him a very inequitable 
Here were certain people connected with the Parish 
a gentleman, and giving him a lot of 
and then, when the time came to pay, they decided 
the work was not within the scope ol their powers. He was 
there, however, to decide the law, and he was satisfied 
that the work required was not within the jurisdiction of 
the Parish Council, and he was bound to give judgment for 
defendants. Mr. Cole had no claim against the Parish 
Council, but he would say nothing about other people. 


sorry he could not give 


f’s counsel. 


neil calling in 


troubie, 

















